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I Not since Robin Moore’s The Green Beret 
: has such a powerful novel about moden 
warfare appeared— a book so shocking tha 
it promises to generate excitement, alarm 
and controversy. Startling in its authenticity 
Company Man is the painfully vivid stor 
\ of a CIA mercenary— an insider's account c 
intrigues that arc all too often borne .out b 

i ^ 

sensational news breaks. 

.. In this brutal novel, Joe Maggio expose 
) the shadow world of the CIA (“the Com 
pany”) and the mercenaries paid to die fo 
^ their country. The story centers on Nic 
Martin, contract employee of the CIA’s Spc 
cial Operating Division (SOD), who find 
himself stranded in the Congolese jungle 
Used and abandoned by the Company, h 

. .now believes that lie has been' set up fc 

ambush. 

An arm of the Company that runs virti 
ally unreigned, the SOD employs outcast! 
criminals, and ex-military men in the “worl 
defense against Communism.” Once a Gree 
Beret and later a graduate of the Farm— th 
SOD’s “secret” training base in Langley, Vh 
• ginia-Martin had already been dispatched b 
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by Colin rdcGlashan 
He was his adopted country’s Minis- 
ter of Industry, and a roving ambassa- 
dor for revolution, but he was no 
■statesman; for one thing, he could 
never hide what was on his mind. 
Addressing the U.N. General As- 
sembly, he mixed a new anger with 
the familiar cold analysis of colonial- 


Fadcd newsreel iiirnfalmost the 
only evidence of Che Guevara’s 
secret visit to the Congo in 1965 

ism. “Western civilisation,” he told 
them, “disguises under its showy 
front a scene of hyenas and jackals. 
That is the only name that can be 
i applied to those who have gone to 
fulfil ‘humanitarian’ tasks in the 
Congo. Bloodthirsty butchers who 
feed on helpless people . . . The free 
men of the world must be prepared 
to avenge the crime committed in the 
Congo.” Three weeks later, on 
January 2, 1965, as Cubans cele- 
brated the sixth anniversary of their 
revolution, Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara 
I was in Brazzaville planning his second 
war : the battle for the Congo. 

The stakes were high. Like 
Bolivia, the Congo was the key to a 
continent: its borders touched nine 
nations. Victory would throw a 
socialist girdle around Africa. The 
rebels against Moisc Tshombe’s cen- 
tral government had lost Stanleyville 
in November to Belgian paras and 
mercenaries in U.S. planes, but still 
controlled most of the northern half 
of the country, an area twice the size 
of France. The big powers were 
quietly moving in for what looked like 
the start of an African Vietnam: the 
Congolese Air Force acquired some 
elderly fighter-trainers and B-26s 
-from the U.S., with tire CIA’s Cuban 
s/' exiles, veterans of the Bay of Pigs, to 
fly them, plus helicopters and 14 huge 
C-130 transports with American 
crews. Russian and Chinese arms 
were co 


ville, in Ilyushin transports from 
Algeria, in trucks through the Sudan. 
At Heliopolis, outside Cairo, 3000 
Congolese trained under Algerian in- 
structors; others trickled home from 
Havana and Peking. 

Guevara toured the diplomatic 
and physical boundaries of the grow- 
ing struggle : Ghana, Guinea, Al- 
geria, Peking; and met rebel leader 
Gaston Soumaliot in Dar cs Salaam 
for a lour of bases and supply lines 
around Lake Tanganyika. On March 
1 5 Fidel Castro embraced Guevara at 
Jose Marti Airport in Havana; but 
the exact date on which he joined 
the struggle in the Congo is un- 
known; he may have spent several 
months as a strategist, away from 
the conih'T i iw..'' February on, | 
-then nict'a,^ , Vy dctcr- 
mij* d /Resistance in the x no. Veast; 


op nefbruary 9h Mlfimn of <5p: Con- 
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gofese {roofs merges ^ries 

{ ^s(rep£aijed[y v ambii’shed witlj I iavy 
casualties by rebels with bazookas 
who c:amc up close and stood their 
ground. A week later 750 government 
troops were chased out of a small 
town. For the first time, roads were 
mined, and Tshombe’s River Congo 
supply lines thrown into chaos by the 
sabotage of marker buoys. Armoured 
cars fell into pits that had let lighter 
traffic pass over them, a classic trick 
from Guevara’s Guerrilla Warfare. 
But the struggle in the north-east 
was waning: supply lines were being 
closed, Nasser was losing interest. 

In June, Guevara secretly joined 
Soumaliot’s rebels in their last stand 
in some of Africa’s most savage and 
inaccessible country just to the west 
of Lake Tanganyika. 

The rebels had plenty of arms, but 
Congolese army gunboats, with U.S. 
advisers, were harassing supply lines 
across the lake; Colonel Mike Hoarc 
was moving north with a strong new 
force of mercenaries. No account of 
what happened has been published, 
although Tshombe’s forces found a 
Cuban’s diary, and the Foreign 
Ministry in Havana is said to have 
two rolls of film that Guevara took 
at the time. The official biographies 

I Sc® aomaamd iC iahrdrso 

mention- the Congo struggle. At the 


start, some determined ambushes car- 
ried the signature of the Sierra 
Maeslra, but by September it was as 
good as over. Nasser, almost certainly 
following CIA pressure, stopped arms 
shipments to the rebels. Guevara 
probably returned to Havana in 
November to tell Castro Cuban sup- 
port should be withdrawn. 

What went wrong? Ciro Roberto 
Bustos, the Argentinian captured with 
Regis Dcbray, was later to tell the 
Bolivians that Guevara had said of the 
Congo rebellion: “The human ele- 
ment failed. There was no will to 
fight. The leaders were corrupt.” The 
way the rebels treated prisoners dis- 
gusted him: the butchers were not 
all on the other side. In a last message 
- read to the Tricontinental confer- 
ence in Havana in April 1967 - he 
wrote: “There arc no great popular 
upheavals. In the Congo these charac- 
teristics appeared briefly . . . but they 
have been losing strength.” The 
Congo rebels had controlled half the 
country; for guerrilla theory and its 
leading practitioner it was a little- 
known but disastrous defeat. 


Colin McGlashan , who has visited 
Cuba, has written articles on 
guerrilla warfare. 
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lit July, 1947, Cotigress passed one of the most significant 
pieces oj legislation in the history of America in peacetime. The 
Rational Security Act oj 1947 created The National Security 
Council, the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs oj Staff, the 
United States Air Force and, not least of all, the CIA. This act 
provided the Agency with five principal duties: 

1. To advise the National Security Council on matters concern- 
ing intelligence. 

2. To make recommendations for the coordination oj such intel- 
ligence matters. 

3. To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to national 
security and disseminate it to other government departments. 

4 : , To perform "such additional services of common concern as 
the National Security Council determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally." 

5 . To perform "such other junctions and duties as the NSC 
would direct." 

In 1949 Congress passed the Central Intelligence Agency Act, 
allowing the' agency' to disregard laws that required disclosure 
of information concerning the organization, to expend funds 
■ without regard to laws and regulations governing expenditures 
with no other accounting than the Director’s vouchers, and to 
make contracts and purchases without advertising. 

With such unprecedented au- 
thority, with unlimited access to 
money, .with liberty to act with- j 

out regard to scrutiny or review 
by either civilian or governmental ' : 

organizations, the CIA has become a self- 
contained state. One observer ranks the CIA as 
the fourth world power, after the U.S., Russia, and 
China. 

Partly because of the CIA’s special "secret” 
status and partly because of the laziness of the press, 
the total history of CIA intervention in foreign coun- 
tries has never been reported. What you read instead 
are fragments— an attempted bribe in Mexico last 
July, an assassination in Africa last November. 

What emerges here is an atlas of intrigue but 
not a grand design; on the contrary, the CIA’s 
record is as erratic and contradictory as that of 
any bureaucracy in the Federal stable. But you 
do begin to comprehend the enormous size of the 
Cl A and its ruthless behavior. The rules permit 
Murder, defoliation and drug addiction for 
political ends. Look at the record: 
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Reviewed by 

Bruce Oudes 

‘ / 

The reviewer lips ^written ; 
extensively o) i. African,.: of- ‘ 
/airs unci tens « member of ' 
the American mission id they 
Coilgo (kinsliem) in' 19G4-G5. 

: In this process of gelding, 
.up our flesh and blood as 
well as ipsychological losses 
from our recent adventures, 
abroad, there should be a 
line for, the- foreign service,, 
especially the junior ranks. 
Talented potential candi- 
dates have shunned govern- 
ment service, and a number 
' of those on the inside have 
resigned outright. An entire 
foreign ' service generation 
has been depleted by this 
self-purge.' 

Some signed petitions and 
•demonstrated before they 
quit; others made a splash 
of resignation as a question 
of principle. Malcolm Mc- 
Connell did neither. 

- tie quietly went to a 
Crock' Island and wrote in 
eloquent fury a taut first 
novel about how a young 
American diplomat and e.x- 
Freedom Iiider, Steve Sher- 
man, and his sexually ath- 
' letic wife spent the, last 
week of , 1965 in the Congo 
during a. matalci, .the Swahili 
equivalent of brouhaha. 

And what, pray tell, does 
' this now ancient Congolese 
history have to do with, say, 
the U.S. “people-lo-people” 
campaign in Indochina? As 
Sherman, the disenchanted 
FSO, put it to a CIA man on 
New Year’s eve in Albert- 
ville, “All you people going 
around the world writing' 
surrender passes and bomb- 
ing the hell, but of people 
and stuff like that. It's O.Iv. 
as long you say they’re Com- 
munists . . . Why 'the hell do 
tea always have to decide 
who gets bombed and who 
gets the milk powder?” 

Sherman is. disgusted 
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MAT AT A, By Malcolm McConnell, 

(Viklnc. 380 Vi)., $3.95) 

only with the superficiality 
of the U.S. contact with the. 
Congolese, but with the vapid, 
play-e very-night life he and 
Lisa are leading within the 
A in e r.i ca n co m mun l ty — a 
phenomenon known as em- 
bassy incest. 

One of the paranoia-induc- 
ing truths of embassy life 
abroad is that in posts with- 
out an FBI agent, it is the 
CIA section that keeps tabs 
on the private lives of .all 
Americans. McConnell dem- 
onstrates just What a clout 
for conformity this lever 
can deliver. The spook tells 
Sherman, “You won’t get a 
security clearance for a pay 
toilet in lied Square when 
I’m through with you.” 

“Matata” is the first novel 


One is almost relieved to 
sec Tsliimpamu’s youthful 
respect and admiration for 
whites e.volve to adult 
hatred. Anything less would 
have meant McConnell 
pulled punches. A CIA B-26 
I saw parked on the apron’ 
at Kami n a in 1964 carried 
ah unforgettable reminder. 
On the nose of that planet 
| Tour” anti-Castro Cubans 
ywere flying on behalf of the' 
Congo’s national air force, 
was the World War Il-style 
hand-painted name: “Boo- 
gie’s Bogey.” 

The difficulty of drawing 
a fair conclusion about what, 
the U.S. did in the Congo is, 
that, according to the usual 
yardsticks of international 
success, our cowboy diplo- 
to give a slice of what life ' vor kcd- the Congo is 
was really like for Amen- s( ' 1 ^ w L°^ e > t!lG U -S. role and 
cans in the Congo in those 


slapdash days, and Mc- 
Connell's effort is a vivid, 
chilling success. The Congo, 
now the Republic of ZaireV 
was the kind of place where 
one set of American officials 
used every possible pressure 
to keep private Americans 
from joining the South Afrj- 
can-Rhodesian dominated 
mercenary commandos, 
while others saw to the 
“meres” combat needs in- 
cluding jeeps— with AID 
friendship decals— to chase 
Simba rebels. It wouldn’t do 
for Americans to actually 
kill Africans, not even er- 
rant ones. 

McConnell, fortunately, 
docs not limit his perspec- 
tive to a one-way view of the 
Congo's tragedies, but 'he 
tells at sympathetic counter- 
point the only slightly incred- 
ible slory of the quiutes- 
.sential Congolese, Pierre- 
Mario Tshirnpama, a victim 


expenditure there is down 
considerably, American in- 
fluence remains.. high, and 
the government is relatively 
stable. .Joseph Mobutu is 
just as much a fat-cat gen- 
eral and expert at one-man 
elections as Nguyen Van 
Thieu, but he and his coun- 
try have receded in the 
American mind back to the 
travel pages. ' , : L,, 

Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can diplomatic brigade that 
helped put out the fire is to 
a substantial degree still in- 
tact. When things got slow in' 
the Congo, the State Depart- 
ment transferred Mc- 
Connell’s boss, Ambassador 
G. McMuvlric Godley, back 
to Indochina. The gregari- ; 
ous Godley. took, to Laos a 
choice selection of aides in- 
cluding his CIA station 
chief and his present chief 
deputy where, to this day, 
the “Congo mafia” is still 
doing business. 

However, the protagonist. 


reaching a conclusion about 
the. quality of. American di- 
plomacy he saw. He told the 
CIA man tali : ’about it: 

. “You’re all just robots. You 
> y don’t have any human feel- 
'■ ing left . - • They’re just 
spies or niggers or slopes to 
you. They’re something to 
f 1 around with, some- 

thing to' laugh at and plan 
air strikes against and make 
up lies about in your 
horseshit reports. Tt doesn’t 
matter where they send you. 
It'll' always be the same, 
doesn't matter, if it’s Cuba, 
or Laos or the' Congo. You 
just follow orders.” . 

; The ' civil rights collegians 
of the, early .!(30s didn’t inte-' 
grate easily into the foreign 
service. They weren’t as in- 
different and calculating as 
the traditional mold would 
have preferred, but the 
Steve Shermans were in- 
tensely aware of what Wash- 
ington is now rediscovering: 
the human consequences of 
foreign policy. : ' . 
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man, had no difficulty 
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By Jack Anderson 

A former insider lias 
charged that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has provided 
the President with the mili- 
tary wherewithal to wage his 
o\\;n private wars around the 
world and is geared to fight 
'still new clandestine wars. 

In a confidential memo to 
'.Rep. Herman Badillo (D-N.V.) 
former CIA official Victor 
Marchetti makes these allega- 
tions: 

° The White House has 
used “vague phraseology’’ in 
the law to build up a vast mili- 
tary arsenal and paramilitary 
force. Past presidents have or- 
i dered the CIA to wage secret 
wars in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America without the tradi- 
tional constitutional safe- 
guards and congressional over- 
sight. 

c The CIA “has bought and 
sold air transport companies 
all over the' world” 'from the 
Congo .to Nepal, so the Presi- 
dent could mount paramilitary 
■ operations almost anywhere. 
’Marchetti claims one such 
.company, Air America, “has 
grown so large, owning more 
•aircraft than, most major U.S. 
airlines, that it was a source 


of embarrassment within the 
agency. A senior officer had to: 
be assigned the full-time- job 
of keeping an eye on George^ 
Dole (the founder) in the hope 
of cooling his fantastic busi- 
ness success in the Far Fast.” 

® Southern Air Transport, 
Miami-based firm, is also fin- 
gered by Marchetti as a CIA 
subsidiary. “The sole purpose 
for the existence of SAT,” he 
asserts, “is that the CIA be 
ready for the contingency that 
some day it will have- to ferry 
men 'and material to some 
Latin, American country to 
wage a clandestine war.” 

Fire Fighters 

Marchetti also identifies 
Ilocky Mountain Air of Phoc 
nix as “one of the more color- 
ful companies owned by the 
C1A.“ This outfit specializes,” 
he says, “in training and air- 
lifting parachutists, ostensibly 
for fire fighting purposes.” 
But he then points out that 
the CIA has no need of fire 
fighting capability “unless it is 
to put out military brush.fires 
south of the border.” 

■° The CIA’s “air capabili- 
ties, its warehouses full of un- 
marked military supplies in 
the Midwest, a secret demoli- 
tion training base in North 




Carolina, even a secret airbase- 
in Nevada, and its connections 
i with, international arms deal- 
j/ing firms,” Marchetti charges, 
give the President" a formida- 
ble, secret war-making capa- 
bility. 

A CIA spokesman acknowl- 
edged that Marchetti for-'’ 
merly held a position of trust 
at CIA. headquarters. He re- 
signed several months ago to 
write a novel, “The Pope Dan- 
cer," based on his CIA experi- 
ences, But he abandoned fic- 
tion recently to write a de- 
tailed background memo for 
Congressman Badillo, who has 
introduced legislation to re- 
strict the CIA to intelligence 
gathering .and to prohibit clan- 
' -destine wars. 

Declarse Marchetti:' '"Air- 
ports and huge supply bases 
were secretly established up-, 
country, close to the action. 
Arms and material were deliv- 
ered by the boatload from the 
CIA’s warehouses in the Far 
East and the United States.' 

“Guerrilla chieftains were 
recruited to lead the Mcos, 
who would actually fight the 
war for the CIA, The govern- 
ment of Laos was placated 
and finessed into turning 
things over to the CIA opera- 


tors who could conduct the 
conflict. 

Swashlmch 

“The chief of station — the 
CIA’s top post in the field — 
during the crucial mid-60s, 
was His previous assign- 

ment had been Berlin, where 
lie announced to the CIA con- 
tingent there upon his arrival 
that he intended 'to tear down 
that blankety-blank wall.* lie 
was transferred to Laos before 
lie had the opportunity to; 
carry out his threat, in part . 
because of ins ferociousness, 

“He lias been succeeded by 
— , former chief of station in i 
the' Belgiati Congo. When' 
things' grew quiet there, he 
once dropped everything for a 
clandestine foray into the 
French Congo in hope of 
tracking down Che Guevara. 

“He failed. But his .fellow . 
operators a couple of years 
later eventually caught up 
with th.e revolutionary in Bo-; 

11 via. ' l 

“These are the kind of men 
who have led the CIA in Laos, 
and the CIA has led the U.S. 
into another humiliating, inex- 
tricable international di- 
lemma.” ■; 

• Eell-McClureGyndlcats ' 
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•: v ‘ ” • _ : ; New York, Monday 

- Newsweek, magazine' said yesterday President. 

- Nixon had written a super-secret memorandum 
sharply criticising the U.S. Intelligence network 
for a series . of five recent failures. .' 

The. latest issue of the magazine said the real 
reasons for Mr. Nixon’s , re-organisation of U.S. 
intelligence activities spelled out in ipeliculqus.dc- 
-tail in the top-secret document. 

Newsweek said the presiden-gence discrepancies on how 
tial me, nm rebuked U.S. intelli- well tire U.S. could detect pos- 
' gence for runaway budgets, for sible Soviet violations of any 
supplying more facts than ana- arms control agreement, 
lysis, and for just plain faulty 
intelligence. 

Mr. Nixon, the report said, 

; singled' out five main failures: 

— Failure to predict the 
ferocity of Liberation Army re- 
sistance to the Laotian cam- 
paign earlier this year; 

— Misinformation that led 
to an elaborately-planned com- 
mando' raid cn an empty priso- 
ner of war, camp at Son Taj 


Plymouth car from the Cl 
delivers a stiff/' grey, Icgall 
sized folder • marked ,*Presi[ 
dent’s- daily briefing’ to tli 
White House. 

Only three other copies of 
the report are delivered — one’ 
to Secretary of State William! 
Rogers, cue to Defence Secret 
tsry Melvin Laird, and one to' 



John Mit- 


i 


Newsweek . also described 
how the Central ■ Intelligence 
Agency planned and . carried' 
c-«: the overthrow of Antoine 
Gizengajs Congolese govern? 

ment, • . •' $ 

At- one point, according .So 
the magazine’s account, a crj- 


Attorncy-General 
chell. 

But the President docs not', 
bother to read his copy of the ; 
top secret report. Instead, he; 
asks his advisor, Dr. Henry! 
Kissinger, to summarise it for; 

him, Newsweek claimed, 1 
♦ ‘ „ » 
- i 


te 


•Kalashnikov rifles meaTt 


fc-r the rebels — and disguised 
as Red Cress packages for i.e- 
, aj fugaes • — was allowed to drfjp 
(which,’ says Newsweek; - still *nd break open while being 
rankles the White House). unloaded from a Czechoslovak 

— Incorrect estimates of the ^hip. in Khartoum. _ • | 

number of Liberation Army Newsweek said a CIA agent 
weapons and supplies flowing later successfully stole' from! a 
through the Cambodian .port courier at Khartoum airport|a 
of Sihanoukvillg; ' suitcase containing' 330,0u0 

_ — Belated discovery of sur- U.S. dollars. This -had been su- 
■face-to-air missiles that suddc- 'pplied by the Soviet KGB and 
nly sprouted in the Middle was also bound for Gizcnga 
East ceasefire zone last year; troops, it said. e 

— and an eight-month delay Referring to how Mr. 'Nixon' 
in the strategic arms limita- receives his daily intelligence 
tien talks while the White briefing, Newsweek ’said- that 
House. 'tried to sort out intelli- early every morning a black 
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New York, November 15 

The weekly magazine “ News- 
week” claimed today that the 
American Central Intelligence 
Agency had played an 
important part in bringing 
about the downfall 10 years ago 
ol Antoine Gizenga’s Stanley- 
ville Government in the .Congo 
— now the Zaire Republic. 

The CIA’s r61e In the affair 
involved the exposure of Soviet 
smuggling of arms disguised as 
Red Cross packages, and the 
theft of Soviet funds destined 
to pay Gizenga’s army, the 
magazine said. 

The account which 
“ N ewsweek" said was 
previously unpublished, 
recounted how Gizenga made a 
bid for leadership of the former 
Belgian Congo in 19G1. 

He had attended the Prague 
Institute for African Affairs 
and spent six weeks in Russia, 
and was seen by Washington as 
“ Moscow’s new man in the 
Congo,” the magazine said. He 
broke away from the Congolese 
Government, which had the 
backing of the United Nations, 
set up a regime of his own in 
Oi’ientalc Province, armed 0,000 
troops with smuggled Russian 
guns and paid them with Soviet 
funds. 

The White House authorised 
covert operations to stop him, 
and the CIA was informed by 
friendly European agents that a 
Cz.cch ship was bound for Port 
Sudan with a cargo of guns dis- 
guised as Red Cross packages 
for the relief of refugees in the 
Congo. . \ 

*’ Newsweek ” went on : "A 
direct appeal to the port 
authorities to inspect the crates 
would never work, the CIA’s 
man in Khartum realised. The 
Sudanese would have to be 
faced with public exposure of 
the contraband. 

•• Appropriate arrangements 
were made on. the wharfs 
before the Czech ship docked. 
‘ If my memory serves me 
right,’ a former CIA man says, 
* it was the second crane load. 
The clumsy winch operator let 


the crates drop and the dock- 
side was suddenly covered with 
new Soviet Kalashnikov rifles.’ ” 

On the Incident Involving the 
soldiers’ . pay, “ Newsweek ” 
recalled that by late in 1961 
Gizenga’s troops were growing 
restive as their arrears 
mounted. An appeal was made 
to Moscow, and Soviet intel- 
ligence delivered $1 million in 
US currency to Gizenga’s dele- 
gation in Cairo. 

The CIA learned that one 
third of the. money was to be 
delivered by a courier who 
would take a commercial flight 
to Khartum^ wait in the transit 
lounge to avoid a Customs 
search, and then take another 
plane to the Congolese border. 

“ When the Congolese courier 
arrived in Khartum and settled 
into the transit lounge, his suit- 
case between his knees, he was 
startled t-o hear himself' being 
paged and ordered to proceed 
immediately to the Customs 
area,” the magazine went on. 

“After a moment of flus- 
tered indecision, he took the 
bag over to a courier and left it 
unobtrusively near some 
lockers before leaving for Cus- 
toms. At that point a CIA man , 
sauntered out of the men’s 
room, picked up the suitcase, 
and headed out the back door 
where two cars were waiting 
with motors running.” 

“ Newsweek ” concluded: "Not 
long afterward, Gizeivga’s 
Government fell. It was said 
that his troops suffered from 
shortages of arms, and were 
upset because they hadn’t been 
paid.” — Reuter, 
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For some lime I have been disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its original assignment. It has become an operational and 
at times policy,- making arm of the government. / never thought when / 
set up the CIA., that it. would be injected into peacetime doak-and- 
dagger operations, --ox- President Harry S. Truman. 


N OTHING h'as happened since that pronouncement by 
the agency's creator in December 1963 to remove or 
reduce the cause for concern over the CIA's deve'op- 
ment. As currently organized, supervised, structured and 
led, it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. 
Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the 
Notional Security Council to rely too much on clandestine 
operations. Possibly its reputation, regardless of the facts, is 
now so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency 
has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of 
its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing 
past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy 
fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of "secrecy". So 
American taxpayers provide upwards 'of $7J30,000,000 a 
year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or 
to what' extent the CIA fulfils or exceeds its authorized 
intelligence functions. 

The gathering of .intelligence is a necessary and legitimate 
activity in time of peace as well as in war. But it does, raise 
a very real problem of the proper place and control of 
agents who are required, or authorized on their own 
recognizance, to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy 
it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the values 
of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionage 
but it can be - and has been - perverted to hide intelligence 
activities even from those with the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to sanction them. A common rationalization A 
the phrase "If the Ambassador/Secretary/President doesn t 
know he won’t have to lie to cover up." The prolonged birth 
of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part 
' politicians and others to face these difficulties, and the 
agency as it came to exist still bears the marks of this 
indecision. 

What we need to do is to examine how the U.S. gathers 
. its intelligence, and consider how effective its instruments 
are and wha^ room there, js for iiTip/ovemeiat^ Every ^govern- 
ment agon 
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With so mi 
is seen by me 
stine coups, 
in Guatemala 
Mossadegh i 
the Cuban I 
failure). The 
President Keh 
28, 1961. w 
heralded -- y 
Because the 
agency's "m.. . . 

representative of- the unending. gamDitry anu u iya v.. ........ 

life human aspect of espionage and secret.oporations. At this 
le.vel the stakes are lower and the "struggle" frequently takes 
bizarre and even ludicrous twists. Por, as Alexander Poote 
noted in his Handbook for Spies, the average agent's "real 
difficulties are concerned with the practice of his trade. 1 he ■ 
setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 
the arrangement of his rendezvous. The irritating administra- 
tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 
life." 


of’ 


As an example of the administrative hazards, one day in 
1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 
stationed at its quasi-secret headquarters in Japan flew to 
Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 
arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 
receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 
made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 
does and was wired up, and the technician plugged the 
machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 
blew out all the hotel’s lights. The ensuing confusion and 
darkness did not cover a getaway -by the trio. They were 
discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. • 

By itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
Peters Sellers movie, however, its consequences were not 
nearly so funny. In performing this routine mission the 
CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 
England’ and the United Stales, caused the Secretary of 
State to write a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state, 
made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the 
proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation 

public 


wherein the United States Government lied in 
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CIA’s Director, acknowledged before the American Society 
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The AH') mission serves as cover 
for some CJA operation?, a nil <:■!' 
fnr another 'branch of she American 
. r.rtahlishmr-nt knm-. n .as.! lie Require-’ 
: ni'Tit > Office, winch: supplies the 
. royal Laotian artm End air force. 
v--ii.li all iis fuel, bombs and ammuni- 
tion as \velT as spare parts for its 
fleet of -lo-odcl r J'-2S prop-chiven 
fighter-bombers. 
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Laos 


Lpproval of Poiubinj 


BY ARTli UK J. POMMJ3N 

Times SJciff Writer 

" VIE NT J AN E- — The IAS. ambassa- 
dor to Laos is George MeMurtric 


V. " “5.3, in running the war 

-the Laotian capital comp.-am hey there is a , h “ ge map 

^aiel> ieenim. i ni? pi evident of the Laos on his office wa 


univan, wno 
by all accounts established 
the pattern of what the 
functions of the U.’S. en- 
voy to Laos would be. 

Sullivan came to Laos at 
the end of 1064 and re- 
mained until I960, four 
and one-half years of criti- 


American E m bass y in 
Bern during the World 
War 11 years had familia- 
rized him with undercover 
operations. 

Later Service 


More importantly,'. God- 
icy's later service in the 


But the major pari of the Ameri- 
tcan effort consists’ of bombing by 
American planes, mostly .from Thai- 
jland but also from South Vietnam 
’and the 7th Fleet in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin. Godley found himself with the 
: function of approving all bombing 
.‘strikes on Laos. He did this himself 
'or else delegated the approval to a 

,, . , .. .subordinate who became known as 

Godiey, genial New Worker, \ale 30, the Bomb5ng officer. H ronld be 

member of tne Brook Club, pcrhapsianvone in the embassy; -most rc- 
Manhattan's most exclusive. He per- cently it was a consular officer. The 
sonally directs one of the most pri- P 0)n t if that the ambassador lias the 

vate wars being fought r m the globe rig,U . to overrule-and rcpovterllv 
... o o I - o'-’-’ 1 - sometimes does— -the generals and 

toda - v - ’• . ! admirals. . - 

pn ^’^^fTn PM ’ iS So absorbed is Godley," ' 

e U cig> that. ms fellow diplomats in 53> in runnin g lhe v;ar " 

of 

T . • . . . . ' ” . *juvu C/ll ill nj vUiVlai wall, 

Laotian National Assembly; Thom a j ong wI th a photo' of .the • 
Sananmnne, complains tnat. Godley home in Coopcrstown, 
never once has uivUgct ..him Jn his, jj.y., to which he intends 
house for runner in tne 13 months he to r eUre— that diplomatic 
. 5 been-here. 1]is fiiplomaiic rela- colleagues complain he 
Hons are almost exclusively with bas pule time for other ac- 
nentiElist Premier Brilv c Ron vanna tiyity 
Phouirta, a frequent tennis partner, Godley periodically vi- 
Godiey’s -war effort, is directed sits bases like that of the / 
from his air-conditioned, window- CIA at Long Cheng, and to / 
less first-floor office in the embassy remote dirt airstrips 
here a gainst as many as two North where he confers at first 
Vietnamese divisions in the north, hand with his attaches on 
The real enemy is Hanoi — v.-hat the the ground, and AID per- 
Psthct Lao do or say counts for sonnel keeping track of re- 
nothing — and bus motivation is fugec movements and rc- 
bluntly stated: • questing supplies to be 

"I don't like to see the United flown in by the U.S.-char- 
Statcs gel, beaten." . . tere'd airline, Air America. 

-Impressive Array nf Power ' *^ nc ^ during last year's 

.To pi event tu.l. Corncy Iras a mort s ; e;re 0 f Long Chen”- the 
impressn-e array o. physical power ^asSador was repir cd 5 
and personal diwrcttnn. so much so to havc aimed an artillery 
that ben. Stuart Symington LO-.Mo.) picce hiraself . 

nnrf ' lpnl ” cu acting as A major duty of the largo 


c a 1 importance to t h e ’ Congo, where he was de- 
linked States during puty chief of mission and 
which "the Vietnam war eventually _ ambassador, 
was escalating rapidly and had shown him what small 
already spilling over into numbers of men using old 
Laos. ' hut well-adapted weapons 

_ , _ . could do in an unclerdeve- 

Decidy Committed loped country. 

By the cud of 1934, the A friend who knew Cod- 
U.S. was already deeply ] C y itr’ the Congo in the 
committed to the support years 196-1-67 says he had 
of Souvanna Phouma’s at his disposal a fleet of 
government and - was pro- U.S. Air Force C-130 trans- 
viding him substantial aid, ports. These were used to 
including fi n a n c i n g a carry a tiny force of 
back-up fund to maintain mercenary troops onto the 
the value of Laotian cur- airfield at Stanleyville on 
rency. Souvanna Phouma Nov. 24, 1964, to crush the 
had already, signified his leftist • revolts flaring in 

the eastern Congo. Cu- 
ban T-2S pilots hired by 
lhe CtA also played a vital i 
role at a time, when Ameri- 
can . policy had swung 

around from earlier oppo- 
sition:' to mercenaries in 
Katanga to regard them as 
the most effective means 
of holding the country 


once remarked he was acting as 

chief of staff and "perhaps it would s taff‘ of att aches-which 
UmbcLer to call bun Proconsul God- numbered only one in the 

c '; .... . • , 1950s — is to keep track of 

Asioc from 1 no. usual appem.agrs. wbere friendly forces are 
of American missions overseas, such, operating . and this, plus 
as the U.S. Information Service, the intelligence g a-'thered 


agreement to- air strikes 
by American planes 
against North Vietnamese, 
positions in Laos, a verbal 
understanding that was to 
remain the sole basis for 
such' strikes up to the pre- 
sent. 

The relationship be- 
tween the prime' minister 
and the American ambas- 
sador -grew out" of this si- 
tuatipn of Laos’ involunta- 
ry’ involvement in the 
■Vietnam war. The ambas- 
sador was given virtually 
.a free hand insofar as. the 
'application of military- 
force was concerned, but 
this had to be applied 
within a framework of of- 
ficial American support 
for the neutrality of Laos, 
without forcing cancella- 
tion of the neutralization’ 
agreement that had been 
worked out at Geneva in 
1062. The American am-, 
bassador thus became the 
. man, more than the prime 
'■minister, who decided in 
effect how much strain the 
neutrality of ..Laos ..could, 
stand 


together when the Congo- 
lese national army proved 
ineffective. Godley was 
running that show on the 
spot, too, an experience 
that helped mold his ex- 
pressed opinions a bout 
' Laos. 

Godley, fairly tall and 
husky of build, usually 
wears slacks and a loose- 
fitting jacket, left open, 
and puffs on ’a cigar while 
on Iris aerial inspection ex- 
cursions. He also is occr--. 
sionally seen on Vientiant 
outings sporting a bus! 
jacket from the Africa! 
days with' portraits of 
M o i s e T s h ombe anc 


Godley, arriving in Vien- -Toscph Mobutu. 


on 


the 


. ^ . • UHCUljjVUUV, £ WV. 11 C I 

Agency for International Develop- largely by American 
nwnt and tire Centra,!' IplelHgence connaissance pianos, 


re- 

..... pianos, de- 

Agpircy, Godley inherited- a staff of lernrines the bombing - tar- 
234 military attaches, the nerve cen- gets. .; 
ter of the. American mililarv effort 


— — - All this machinery was 

hr Laos, both o:r the ground ar.cl in developed by Godley's pre- 
• lhc 9'ir. ' decessor. Anrbassado 


tlane to take up’-his post as 
ambassador in July, 1969, 
was ideally suited to re- 
place Sullivan. 

His Navy service in 
. 1939-41. had given him a 
'grasp of what the 'needs of 
military staffs are, and his 


front and hack, respective- 
ly. 1 

■ While born in New York 
City, Godley's family is 
rooted in Otsego County in 
upstate Now York. Godley 
is divorced from his first, 
wife and while in the Con-' 


decessor. Ambassador subsequent service at the go in 1966 married Stearns' 
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THE CONGO 


There are two Ways of looking at 
the Congo. The first is to compare it 
with the past,’ and marvel. Once in 
turmoil, fractured, tearing apart, -pro- 
jecting images of brutality and sav- 
agery, the Congo these days is a rea- 
sonably calm, quiet, secure, and united 
country of 20 million people. A visitor 
'can go almost anywhere without fear. 
The authority of President Joseph. 
Desire Mobutu reaches almost every- 
where. Considering the Congo’s his- 
. tory, these are remarkable achieve- 
ments. . 

The second way of looking at the 
Congo is to put aside the past, take 
the Congo for what it is today, and 
despair. The Congo is exhibiting some 
of the worst traits of independent 
black Africa — corruption, waste, elit- 
)sm, luxury, grandiosity, and neglect. 
The government can build what the 
Congolese call the world’s second- 
largest swimming pool, but it refused, 
for more than a year, to pay the bills 
• to transport to the Eastern Congo 
U.S. relief food for children afflicted 
with kwashiorkor, the disease of ad- 
vanced malnutrition. The public 
treasury spends millions of dollars for 
monuments and parades but no money 
to build a road from the farms of Kivu 
Province to their port, on the Congo 
River. At a time when other African 
leaders, like President 'Julius Nyerere 
of Tanzania" arc trying to infuse their 
people with, self-reliance, austerity, 
and honesty, Mobutu 'is rushing the 
Congo the other way. 

■ Those who sympathize with Mo- 
butu, including American officials, 
plead that an outsider must not let 
his second' way of looking' at the 
Congo obscure the first. They insist 
that. waste is a small price to pay for 
security and that the Congo, with its 
history of disunity and humiliation, 
and its lack, of confidence, may need 
circuses and monuments more than 
other countries. This argument is hard 
to dismiss or even discount, but it is 
based on some questionable assump- 
tions. • ' 


Blood 

For much of its early history, the 


a week after the independence cclc- 
• brations of June 30, 1960. Troops oh 
the Congolese Army mutinied against 1 
their Belgian officers and massacred 
whites and others at will. This. set off 
an exodus , of Belgian technicians, 
managers, farmers, and businessmen 
and brought oh a. series of bloody 
secessions and rebellions. 

In 1961, the Congo had four gov- 
ernments. — two rival central govern- 
mentsdinKinshasa (formerly Leopold- 
ville) ahef Kisangani (formerly Stan- 
leyville),, and two secessionist govern 1 -- 
merits in the states of Kasai ’and Ka- 
tanga. In mid-1964, leftist rebels who 
called themselves Simbas (Swahili for 
“lions”) controlled two fifths of the 
Congo and' held a thousand whites 
hostage. . 

The struggle for unity was long and 
arduous. United Nations troops put 
down the longest and most important 
secession — that of Moise Tshombe’s 
Katanga — in 1963. By the end of 
1964, the central government, ironi- 
cally headed for a period by Tshombe, 
crushed the Simba rebellion with the 
help of Belgian paratroopers, Ameri- 
can planes, CIA pilots, and white 
mercenaries. In November, 1965, 
General Mobutu, commander of the 
Army r , took over the government in 
a coup, lie faced a challenge in 1967 
when a bizarre mutiny by white mer- 
cenaries sent the Eastern Congo into 
turmoil again. But the mercenaries 
were pushed out of the country. 

Today the Congo is relatively stable 
and united, and Mobutu claims full 
credit for it. Of course, order is rela- 
tive in the Congo, Despite all its 
boasting about stability, the govern- 
ment still faces a pocket of rebellion 
in the south of Kivu Province on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. To those 
who remember how much of the 
Congo’s past, turmoil can be traced to 
the indiscipline and brutality of the 
Army, reports from South Kivu are 



discouraging. 


“A single chief” 


There is one great contrast with the 
past: life in the rest of the Congo goes 
on these days as if the rebels did not 
exist. A visitor hardly hears about 'the 
Kivu rebellion elsewhere. Mobutu is 
tough and authoritarian, and this 


to close friends, the act almost broke 
him. - He gave up power in five 
months. . 

Today, Mobutu, wearing his leop- 
ard-skin cap and brandishing a ba- 
roque cane, exudes confidence and 
authority. Once an almost inaudible, 
frightened speaker, he now addresses 
adulating crowds of thousands for 
hours, his voice hysterical, strident, 
yearning, cajoling!- firm. There is a 
sureness in his measured walk and a 
dignity in his bearing. His authority 
was demonstrated last November 
in the Congo’s a sham presidential 
election. The ' filial tally' showed 
10,131,669 votes for Mobutu and 
157 against him. 

The main source of Mobutu’s 
power is .his six battalions of Israeli- 
trained paratroop * commandos, in- 
cluding the one helping the Army deal 
with the rebels in South Kivu. The 
battalions - are mobile units of 900 
men each, ready, to be airlifted, to any 
part of the country should a rebellion 
or mutiny break out. But, not content 

with this, Mobutu is also trying to fol- 
/ , -- ' «....• 

low the lead of other African rulers 
and turn himself into a personal sym- 1 
bol of national unity. To some out- 
siders, in fact, there seems to be a 
touch of megalomania in him. His 
is a one-man show, with almost no 
tolerance for opposition. In one way 
or another, he has gotteq.rid of almost 
all the young, educate^ politicians 
who surrounded and advised him in 
1965. • - ' 

Mobutu’s rule has. been ruthless. 
His security forces dealt with a 
demonstration by students of Lou- 
vaniuni University in 1969 'by killing 
more than forty of them. Former 
Prime Minister Evariste Kimba and 
three, other former ministers were exe- 
cuted.early in his reign. In 1969, rebel 
leader Pierre Mulele was enticed back 
to the Congo, on a promise of amnesty 
and then executed by a firing squad. 
Mobutu’s style includes rewriting 
histQry- to make him more of a na- 
tional hero. Mobutu has invoked the 
name of Lumumba as the great martyr 
of the Congo and painted himself as 
the natural heir of Lumumba. These 
efforts overlook the fact that Mobutu 
was the man who first arrested Lu- 
niumba and who joined other Congo- 


marks another contrast with the past. 
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Ungovernable. Tranquillity lasted only power in the Congo that, according 
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:'•' STANLEY MEI5LKR 

:-■••• 4. • 

: . - KINSHASA, Congo • 

■ The biggest problem about Ameri- 
can policy in the Congo is its suc- 
cess. 

This huge black African country is 
o^ie of the few places in the third 
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world where U.S. policymakers sot 
clown their basic g'oals and achieved 
tbc.rn in a few years with little fuss 
and criticism. . 

. When the Congo fell’ apart in chaos 
after independence in I960, the U.S. 
government decided to do what it 
could to make the Congo .united, 
stable, secure and free of commu- 
nism. The alternative seemed to be 
continuous turmoil in Africa. 

' Ten years later, the Congo is rela- 
tively united, stable and secure and 
d e f i n i t e l y free of. communism. 
Moreover, it also is receptive and ap- 
pealing to American investment. 

put while the Congo can boast of 
all these things, it also has some less 


-The Kennedy .administration de- 
cided to make the Congo a test of its 
African policy. The United' States! 
would show Africa that it supported 
the integrity of the. new indepen- 
dent states and would help them 
withstand the pressures trying to 
splinter them. This was most impor- 
tant in the Congo — the geographic 
and Strategic heart of Africa. Divi- 
sion and chaos there might bring on 
communism. 

Since then, the United States has, 
spent more money on the .Congo 
than on any other country in black 
•Africa. The U.S. Embassy says total 
foreign assistance since indepen- 
dence has come to more than $G00 
million. This includes military assis- 
tance and the American share {42 c / c ) 
of the $-102 million U.N. military 
operation, that ended the secession 
of Katanga in 1963. It does not in- 
clude the cost of the operations of/ 
the 2 Central Intelligence .-Agenc^ 
which was blatantly active in the 


pridefuk traits. Its stability and uni-, first years of independence.' 


ty have been fashioned by an au- 
thoritarian regime, that displays 


. ' Times stajj writer Mcislcr is based 
in Nairobi. ' 


. some of the worst excesses of Africa: 
corruption, greed, luxury, waste clit- 
:ism, grandiosity, neglect. \ 

. ' In the long run, thess traits could 
undo much of the past success. Uni- 
ty and stability -in Africa are always 
fragile. 

But success in American' foreign 
policy seems to be such 'a rare and 
dazzling phenomenon these days 
that it lias blinded U.S. officials 
from seeing the Congo as it really is. 
.They are too optimistic, too smug, 
too vague about what is going on; 

The United States has more in- 
fluence on the Congo than any other 
outside power. This influence stems 
from involvement and generous - 



After the United Nations put down 
Katanga, the United Slates became 
more direct in its support of the' 
Congo. When a leftist rebellion suc- 
ceeded in taking over two-fifths of , 
the Congo in 1961, the United Slates 
acquiesced in the Congo’s hiring of 
white mercenaries, .supplied them 
with food and equipment, flew them 
in American transpot plane's, and 
provided B-26 bombers to support 
their attack. 

. ic , . 

The bombers were flown by CIA-J 
hired Cuban pilots and maintained . 
by CIA-hired ground crews. Amcri- 
1 can transport planes dropped Bel-’ 
gian paratroopers on Stanleyville 
(now Kisangani) that year in the 
attack that rescued . white hostages 
and broke the back of the rebellion. 

In 1967, 'when the mercenaries un- 
der Col. Jean Schiamin’o mutinied', 
the U.S. government braved criti- 
cism in the U.S. Senate to send three 


. assistance. 


.ideal Joseph Mobutu put down the 
mutiny."' ■ , , ... 

In the" last few years, the United 
Stales has diminished its economic 
and military assistance programs. 
That stems in part from reduced 
congressional, appropriations 'But . 
there also is less need now. The Con- 
go Is relatively calm and united. A 
sharp rise in copper prices .has given 
the Congo a budget surplus and a 
large reserve 'of foreign exchange. 

The new. American emphasis is oh 
private investment. Until now, total 
U.S. investments have come to only 
$25 million to $30 million. The Unit; 
ed .States want? more to come in, 
American officials are actively, sell- 
ing the Congo to American business- 
men. In. August, President Nixon 
told the visiting Mobutu that his 'ad- 
vice to American business leaders 
.."very simply would be this: The 
Congo is a good investment." 

American officials believe that the 
American commitment to the Congo 
has paid off. The Congo no longer 
hits the headlines as the. symbol of 
chaos and savagery in Africa. Mo- 
butu! long a favorite of American of-, 
ficials, feels close to the United 
States. As he put it at a news confer- 
ence in Washington, "I believe that 
our relations with the United States 
are quite special." 

-This special relationship, however, 
brings up -a disturbing question. If 
the United States can lake credit for 
much of the stability in the Congo, 
must .it also take' the blame for at 
least some of the excesses? Does the 
foreign aid that once subsidized sta- 
bility in the Congo now subsidize its 
wasteful, luxury projects? 

Take the matter of roads. Almost 
’all outsiders agree that the first eco; 
nomie priority of the Congo these - 
days is road construction and main- 
tenance. Agriculture in the Congo is 
stagnant partly because farmers can- 
not get their crops to market. " ,'N • 

.U.S. officials understand this. Tl]ey 
have used counterpart funds, gener- 
ated .by U.S. foreign aid, for road 
maintenance. There are plans for. 
the United States to join the World 
Bank and the European Common 
Market in a massive road building 
project that could 'cost more than 
$100 million. , . 

But a visitor must wonder whe- 
ther American road building simply 
will allow the Congolese govern- 
ment to divert more of its funds to 
prestige projects like the world's se- 
cond largest swimming pool, a mon- 
ument to the late Patrice Lumumba 
and a giant football stadium. Be- 
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After Belgian . paratroop- who tl ' ain the P ilols ’.and 
ers and white mercena- Americans, who train sol-- 
l-ies had cleared Stanley- ' diets in communications 
ville (now Kisangani) of and logistics. The Belgians 
soldiers of the rebel Sim- j lave p ie most influence, 
has m 1S64, the Congolese 


army marched in and 


with 300 advisers in the. 


7lmes Sinif Writer 

KINSHASA, Congo -- 
The soldiers of the Congo- 
lese army- --once only a 
rabble — arc still boiste- 
rous, uneducated, ubiqui- 
tous. But they are some- 
times polite these days 
and., their bayonets are 
back in the barracks. 

You feel loss. like cross- 
ing the -.street .to favoid 
< ; 

llow deep is the change? 


ians. tVhen the mcrccna- 
ries rebelled in .1967, '.Con- 
golese s o 1 d i e r s’ killed 
numerous white civilians 
in a fit of vengeance. After 
the mercenaries left Buka- 


civil-' army; The American mili- 


IllV to 

overreact and kill in- 
nocent villagers in retalia- 
tion for rebel attacks. 

In what also may be an 
overreaction, the Congo- 
lese army has ordered Us 
Belgian pilots to strafe 
fishing boats- on Lake Tan- 
ganyika at night on the as- 
sumption they are trans- 
porting Chinese arms from 


tary mission comprises 33 Tanzania. This, and Mo 

,vien - butu's decision to buy pa- 

Since independence, the trob boats to police the 

United Slates has given lake, may cause the Congo 

the Congo about $25 mil- with , C’ 10 

ianzatua government Ja- 


va, the Congolese army lion in direct military aid, ter. 


look back the town and second in 'Africa only to 
looted and killed at .will. ... tlia t granted Ethiopia. 

. Colonial Days This figure, . however, 

With foreign assistance,., does not include the cost 
Mobutu, ..who had com-, of the U.N. military force, 
manded the army until he largely financed by the 
took over the government United.' States, that put 
in a coup, in 1965, has tried down the secession of Ka- 
to reorganize the’ army, tanga in 1063. Nor does it 


Both in Kivu and else- 
where, the American advi- 
sers in logistics have been 
frustrated by the army’s 
continual failure to ship 
spare parts from Kinshasa 
to the troops in the field. 
The delays have been so 
great, in fact, that some 


The rme-tion is difficult to vvh.ich had no African offi- include the cost of assis-/ °° Utlcis suspecied Mo 
J ' ~ , cers in Belgian colonial tance by the Central Intel-/ hutu simply did not want 

answer, .many outside a dayg> To those who believe ligenc-e Agency in putting his units outside Kinshasa 


here believe that Pres- 
ident Joseph ,D. Mobutu 
has instilled, 'much disci- 
pline in the. army. Others 
detect ' a ' disturbing ten- 
dency for the soldiers, to . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

revert to their old uu\s lr ,i]i a tion and ga 

when the piessuie is on. diers new confidence, . 

Terrible Past ■ '. The army, which, now Congolese army, has not Kinshasa, the array 

But the question though has -15,000 to 50,000 men, is really been tested and that also showed brutality in 


he has done well, 1967 is clown the rebellion of tire to become too mobik ard 
the turning point. In that Simbas in 1961 and of the . , 

■ycar.lhe Congolese, ‘with C - 130 . .transport' planes f 0 ' 1 theor ^ 

some outside help, drove sent, to the Congo to help however, has been largely 
tlic white mercenaries out. transport soldiers in 10G-1 discounted of late, and 
of the Congo. The victory and in the mercenary'- most outsiders r.ow blame 
cased some of. the old hu- uprising of 1967. * normal Congolese ineffi- 

ive the sol- Most foreign military ... ■ 

observers say that the new - L ' • ■ 



.... stability of the army. . 

Much of the Concro’s ter- "’tth an army bloated dur- cr, is somewha.t cliscourag- 
•rible past can be {raced to mg their civil war, would, ing. ' - 

the behavior of its sol- have more. , The Congo still contains- 

diers. The troubles began, 'The army's elite are six a. pocket- of rebellion in the 
in .f?ct, wren the soldiers' mobile units, each with south of Kivu province on 

mutinied' against their 900 paratroop commandos the shores of Lake Tan- jfo the execution of Pierre 
Belgian officers in the framed by the . Israelis; ganyika. Tho rebels there .Jhilclc in 1988. Mulele ‘a 

thi'rdarlv evidentlv control s ii m c , 


1969. The soldiers opened 
fire and killed between 40 
and 50 students. 

The army also may have 
ayed a disquieting role 



announced that he 


history. 


130 transport 


wee new C- .Observers who h'a ve - had been tried and shot by 
p : anes from toured the troubled area a firing squad. The affair 

nifoc fn-c <517 +1,^4. .... . . . t. * _ _ ^ i A r i , . . . 


A good deal of the dp- ine umLecl btaces for $1/ sa y that the paratroop subjected Mobutu to inter- 

slruction in the' Congo. J'^'lion. Ins' air ^ force also commandos look well dis- national ridicule and con- 

carne from': .'the /. 'army's includes two DC-ls, a doz- ciplined and effective in damnation, 

reaction to. events. Often cn -DC-3S, 15 Italian Mac- action. The regular 

unable to 1 cope with rebels, jets, six Alouelte lieli- diers, ' however, look 
it took out iLs humiliation - te and 16 small lra i- b ,ad as ever? According 
on unarmed civilians, both , .. observers, they are of 


£o1 -'“ According to one theory, 
as Mulele actually had been 
to lulled by vengeful Congo- 
leso soldiers. Mobutu dc- 



the regular army, Italians, t'K'- rape, ana murder. ...-tho theory raises cjiies- 
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BY STANLEY METSLER 
Timas Staff Wriier 

NAIROBI — Seven coun- 
tries in independent black 
Africa have faced orga- 
nized insurrections in the 
'last decade, an unenviable 
Record, matched nowhere 
else.. Most of the troubles 
stem from tensions be- 
tween religions and tribes. 

In no case lias an insur- 
rection succeeded in over-, 
throwing a government or 
establishing a separate 
state. Nigeria and the Con- 
go, for example, are now 
quiet, having put down 
the bloodiest rebellions of 
the decade. Kenya and 
Cameroon, which faced 
lesser challenges, also aro 
quiet. But insurrections 
still go on in Ethiopia, 
Chad and the Sudan. 

In addition to all these 
insurrections in indepen- 
dent Africa, there have 
been rebellions in colonial 
Africa — the struggle to 
overthrow the Portuguese 
rulers of Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Portuguese Gui- 
nea: These are racial 
struggles against white co- 
lonialism and differ a good 
deal from the insurrec- 
tions north of them. 

Report 'Similarity 

In one respect, however, 
there is a similarity. The 
rebels in independent 
Africa also have. looked on ■ 
their battle as a kind of co- 
lonial struggle. They have 
seen the central govern- 
ment as an instrument of a 
foreign tribe or religion 
trying to onoress them. 


What brings on these, 
rebellions? First of all, in- 
dependent black Africa 
: has had great difficulty 
trying to weld national 
unity and fashion tribal 
identity. Its boundaries 

■ make- no sense. Its tribes 

■ are too different. 

Its administration is too 
weak. 

After the treaties parti- 
tioning Africa, among the 
European powers in the 
late 19th century, a British 
diplomat boasted it was 
done with "a blue pencil 
and a ruler." ' ' 

An incredible number of 
straight lines were drawn, 
without regard to geogra- 
phy or. more important, 
tribe. The boundaries split 
tribes sometimes and, 
more often, pushed other 
tribes that wanted to be 
left alone into an associa- 
tion with their enemies or 
oppressors. , • . 

I’owcr at Center 

Since African countries 
are not really nations, 
Africans give their first 
loyalty to a smaller com- 
munity— usually the tribe. 
People think in terms of 
tribe and act the same 
way. fn Chad, for example, 
the rebellious tribes of the 
center and north do not 
look on President Fran- 
cois Tombalbaye as a Cha- 
dian from the southwest, 
the way New Yorkers look 
on President Nixon as an 
American from California. 
The alienated tribesmen 
see Tombalbaye as a hated 
member of 
Sara tribe. 

The feeling of alienation 
and disaffection intensi- 
fies In Africa because pow- 
er at the center is usually, 
not shared by the different 
tribes. Through easier ac- 
cess to arms or Western 
education, some tribes 
tend to do rn i n a t e -the 
.government while the oth- 


ger thinks of governmen 
only as the, tax collector, 
the primary school teach- 
er and the public health 
assistant. If a small group 



of rebels frighten the 


tire foreign 


Whether the enemy has 
been the Portuguese in 
Lourenco Marques or the 
Moslems in Khartoum or 
the Amhara tribe in Addis 
Ababa, the rebels- in both 
colonial and independent 
Africa have fought under 
the banner of self-deter-, 

minationApproved For 


.cr tribes tend to feel left 
.out. 

'. To make matters worse, 
the governments often 
lack the money and skills 
to administer much or 
■well in the interior, -where 
the alienated tribes usual- 
ly come from. In some re- 


— Ethiopia — Eritrea, a 
province in northern Ethi- 
opia, had been an Italian 
Colony since the 19th cen- 
<ury. But, after ■ World 
_ , War II, Italy gave up its 

three out of a village, the African territories and the 
■government ceases to exist United Nations ceded Eri- 
. there, Mi ea to Ethiopia as an au- 

By the standards of lonomous province. 
Vietnam or the Middle ,-But Emperor Haile Se- 
East, these insurrections, lassie, who wanted to 
with the exception of the create a united national 
Biafran attempt at seccs- empire under the domin- 
sion from Nigeria, have mice of the culture of his 
been minor affairs. Never- Amhara tribe, soon broke 
. theless, they have been an faith with the United Na- 
enervating drain on the lions and revoked the au- 
economies of these poor lonomy of Eritrea. It- be- 
countries. ' came a province like any 

Nigeria spends 24 % of other, subject to the su- 
its budget on defense, the Ihoritarian rule of the cm- 

■ Sudan 1S%, Cameroon pm'or. 

17%, the Congo 15%, Chad Light years ago, the Eri- 
14% and Ethiopia 13%. frean Liberation Front be- 
Tliis is a costly diversion ,'!' an rebellion for incle- 
■for countries bent on de- prudence from the Ainha- 
Welopment. , r;is - Although its guerril- 

The failure of the rebels i- 1 '' have probably num- 
so far in all these insurrec- hm-ed less than 5,C0Q, the 
(ions is due mainly to the LLr has managed to ha- 
support Britain, France rass the Ethiopian admi- 
and the United States 11 ' s } r A on throughout 

have given to most of the Vlll ^ ci; tne countryside, 

central governments. times, the ELF's 

; British arras enabled, dominance in the interior 
“Nigeria to defeat Biafra. of- Eritrea is made embar- 
French arms and troops passingly clear. The rebels 
put down the rebellion in recently kidnaped both 
Cameroon and are keeping the American consul in 
-Tombalbaye in power in Asmara and a. Peace Corps 
Chad. American arms and volunteer to show their 
-money saved the Congo contempt for the goyern- 
from a secession and two merit, 
rebellions and are doing The struggle is re- 
the same in Ethiopia. ligious as well as tribal. 

. This does not mean that The emperor and’ his Am- 
without Britain, France haras are Coptic Chris- 
■and the United States the Hairs, while the ELF gets 
rebels would all be in pow- most of' its support from 
er in. these countries and I lie Moslems in Eritrea, 
the insurrections over. ..Most of the rebels' arms 
Without outside interfer- come from Syria and Iraq 
cnee, . the Nigerian and and the ELF keeps offices 
.Ethiopian insurrections in the capitals of most 

■ might have ended with a Arab countries. 

-'breakup of the countries r j’he Ethiopian army of 
. an 5; P ea . ce - 45,000 is armed by the 

But, m the other cases, united States and trained 
tnc results would probably j,y Americans, including 

i cams from the U.S. fcpe- 


have been chaos and more 

. .. ____ , , li'Uii,u uyu; i/>u. loi/v;- 

insunections. The rebels ( ,| a [ Forces. Since 1951, the 


would have had just as 
-hard a time governing as 
those in power now'. 

Three Are Neighbors 
: The three countries still 
trying to put down insur- 
rections are neighbors, 

wof 'nave' tniyroni 
.with each otlier; 


United States has given 
(.liu emperor more than 
$125 million worth of mili- 
l.irv aid. The emperor has 
jeuigned about a quarter 
of 1 1 is army to root out the 
rebels but it has failed to 
‘ e. ioh .sa fai.- . _ 

01-7 
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By Winston Berry • 

Afro- World A ssociates 

United Nations, N.Y. 

President Joseph D. Mobutu of the Congo 
(Kinshasa) is now on a state visit to the United 
States. He has come a long way, with important 
assistance from American official sources, from 
his sergeant’s rank in the Guard Mobile of the 
Belgian colonial administration, to instant gen- 
eral, with a short wait in the wings before 
proclaiming himself President of the Republic. 

He is now being hailed by Secretary of State 
William Rogers as a soldier-statesman in the mold 
of George Washington and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Greeting Mobutu at the White House 
Aug. 4, President Nixon said the U.S. had made a 
“good investment” in the Congo because it has 
become a “strong, vigorous and stable country.” 
The word “stable” was used here to mean that 
“law and order” has at last prevailed in the 
Congo. 

Mobutu’s first step toward “law and order” 
.was to hand the late Congolese Prime Minister 
Patrice Lumumba over to Moise Tshombe, 
(during the rebellion against the Congolese 
government) ‘ for execution. He next brought 
Tshombe, a proven traitor to his country, to the 
capital as Prime Minister. As head of the army, 
Mobutu cooperated with white mercenaries from 
South Africa, Belgium and Rhodesia against his 
cotfntrymen, who still pursued the ideals of 
Lumumba. Tilts campaign against the “rebels” 
led to the bloodbath of November, 1964, in 
Stanleyville, in which reportedly more than 
10,000 Congolese were slaughtered by Belgian 
paratroops, ferried in American, planes. from the 
'British-administered island of Ascension, off the 
West Coast of Africa. 


against deteriorating social and economic condi- 
tions^ Mobutu’s reply to their demands for more 
freedom and food was an attack in which more 
■than 60 students were mowed down by army and 
police gunfire. . . . 

While all of tiiis attention was being paid to 
“law and order,” the roads were left in decay and 
bridges went unrepaired. In 1968 it was 
impossible for produce from the countryside to 
be brought to.the capital. 

"Tfcs white man is back" 

Moreover, the Belgian plantation owners, who 
had fled during the turmoil that followed the 
coming of independence, were invited back. 
Their terms were that they would have a hand in 
provincial and national government. Now, in the 
words of a popular news magazine, “the white 
man is back” in the Congo and doing business at 
the same old stand. Luxury foods are being 
ordered from South Africa along with certain 
industrial equipment, despite the request by the 
UN that such trade be eliminated. 

One of Mobutu’s reasons for coming to the 
U.S. is to hunt for. more American investment 
and government aid for the Congo. At a press 
conference in Washington last wcek'he assured 
U.S. investors “my government has never 
contemplated tampering with foreign assets or 
nationalizing foreign companies.” Indicating he 
was “not afraid of what is described as American 
imperialism,” Mobutu said: “What more does 
capital' need than political stability, hard- 
working people and natural resources?” 

So far, aid and investment has only helped the 
foreign-owned sector of the economy. Prices 
have risen more than 200% but even salaries in 
the cities have only been raised 25%. According 
to United Nations economic reports the per 
capita income of the Congo amounts to $60 
annually. 


Exploitation and suppression 

According to public records, the United 
States government and private investors have 
injected $800 million into the economy of the 
Congo since, it became independent in 1960 
under the leadership of Patrice Lumumba. Most 
of this “investment” has been in the form ot 
military hardware and military and police 
training. Private investments have gone into 
companies engaged in exploiting the mineral 
riches of the country-copper, tin, industrial 
diamonds, gold, cobalt, zinc and uranium. 

. . ' The U.S. Central Intelligency Agency organ- 
. ized the Congolese Air Force in the early 196C’s 
and recruited pilots for it from among Cuban 
refugees. This enabled "Mobutu’s army to fight 
the pro-Lumumba revolutionaries. At about the 
.same tiir.c the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) built a police academy and 
recruited former New York State policeman 
John F. Manopoli to head a police-training 
program in Leopoldville. 

It was not long after that— in 1 966-that four 
members of the political opposition were 
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United Nations (AV/A)-- Pres- 
| ident Joseph D. Mobutu of the 
' Congo (Kinshasa) is now on a 
state visit to the United States. 
He has come a long way, with 1 
important assistance from 
American official sources, 
from his sergeant’s rank in 
the Guard Mobile of the Bel- 
gian colonial administration, 
to instant general, with a short 
wait in the wings before pro- 
claiming himself President of 
the Republic. 

The former sergeant is now 
being hailed by Secretary of 
, State William P. Rogers as a 
; soldier-statesman in the' mold 
j of George Washington and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, accorcl- 
i ing- to the public prints. And 
I in greeting Mobutu at the White 
| House on August 4, President 
j- Nixon said the U.S, had made 
i a "good investment” in the 
; Congo because it has become 
; a "strong, vigorous and stable 
country.” The word "stable” 
was used here to mean that 
1 "law and order” has at last 
prevailed in the Congo. 

Mobutu’s first step toward the 
"law and order” Nixon loves 
so well was to hand the late 
: Congolese Prime Minister Pa- 
trice Lumumba over to Moise 
Tshomba, the in rebellion 
against the Congolese Govern- 
ment, for execution. He next 
brought Tshombe, a proven 
traitor to his country, to the.' 
capital as Prime Minister, 

■ while he (Mobutu), the head 
of the army, cooperated with 
white mercenaries from South 
Africa, Belgium and Rhodesia 
against his countrymen who 
still pursued the ideals of 
Lumumba. This campaign 
against the "rebels” ; led to 
the bloodbath of November, 
1964, in Stanleyville, in which 
reportedly more than 10,000 
Congolese were slaughtered by 
Belgian paratroops, ferried in 


According to* public records, fention was being paid to law 
the United States Government . and - order, this reads* were ’left' 
and private investors have in- ; in decay, bridges v/eni unre- 
jected $300 million into lha eco- paired, it was impossible in 
nomy of the Congo since it 1.988 for produce from the coun- 


became independent In 1G39 tin 
der the leadership of Patrice 
Lumumba. But it appears that 
most of this "investment” has 
been in the form of military 
hardware, military training and 
police training. Private invest- 
ments, of course, have gon 
into companies engaged in ex ; 
plotting the mineral riches c 
the country— cepper, tin, indus- 
trial diamonds, gold, cobalt, ■ 
zinc, and uranium. 

Americans of the Ceriralltv/ 
telligorce Agency organized the 
Congolese*' Air "Perce in the 
early lSGO’s and recruited pi- 
lots for it from among Cuban, 
refugees. This was to enable 
Mobutu’s army to fight the pro- 
Lumumba revolutionaries. At' 
about the same time the. United •• 
Stales Aid for International De- , 
velopment (AID) programme 
built a Policy 'Academy and re- 
cruited former New York State 


tryside .to be brought to the 
capital. ' ' * 

Moreover, the Belgian planta- 
tion owners, who had fled dur- 
ing the turmoil that followed 
the coming of independence, 
were invited back, Their 
terms were that they would 
have a hand in provincial and 
national, government. Now, in 
the words of a popular news 
magazine, '"the white man is 
back” in the Congo and doing 
business at the same old stand. 
Luxury foods are being or- 
dered from South Africa along 
with certain industrial equip- 
ment, despite the request by 
the UN that such trade be eli- 
minated. 

Prices have risen more than 
200 per cent, but even salaries 
in the cities have only been 
raised only 25 per centj 
According to United Nations 
economic reports thepercapi* 


-n „ .. A ta national product of the Congo 

Policeman, John F. ManopoU ■ ^ to less than ten dol- 

to head a police-training pro- 
gram in Leopoldville. 

It was i( 0 1 long after that 


lars 'annually. But copper pro- 
duction is maintained and the 


in 1.935— tint four members of fP ensivc livin * of ^ e Bel f lail 

businessmen is uninterrupted. 


the political opposition we re 


President Mobutu is said to 


• end sabs^qii.n.ly loo i <in g for more American 


investments and more Ameri- 
can aid for the Congo. But 
so far the aid has affected 
only the betterment of the 
fofeign-owued ' sector of the 


hanged in public by the Mobutu 
Government. In 1509, the Con- 
golese students got restless 
as a result of deteriorating 
social and economic conditions, 

SS^r 3£&K? £d ™ f ^ Congolese 

more foods was an attack in ministers are functioning just 
which more than CO students •‘ as ; the late Frantz Fanon » 
were mov/ed down by army and the author of “The Wretched 
police gunfire. • This “no non- of the Earth”, said they would: 
sense” v/ay of. dealing with as artifical capitalists function- 


student unrest acted out what 
Vice President Spiro Agnew is 
able to express only in words. 
But it was one of the ways 
in which President Mobutu has 


ing as middlemen between 
the natural wealth of their 
country and the money availa- 
ble in Western capitals. This 



without economic substance. 


While all of tills strenuous at- 
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S EVERAL areas in Asia, Africa and Latin America have. 

Information filtering into the press suggests that all the plots can. Kharloum and' Beirut, but in Cambodia too, the aim was t< 





xn been the scene of reactionary plots in the first half of 1970. Behind the Cambodian Cor 

^ One of them, in Cambodia, .culminated in a coup d’etat. Thousands of kilometers separate Phnom Penh fron 


be traced to the US Central Intelligence Agency hcadquartcis at sufipoit tire aggressive forces. It was to be achieved by use o 

I^anglcy. . . the CIA technique. 

Of course, the State Department consistently denies American Bogged down in Vietnam, US imperialism lias long beei 
complicity, and CIA_guilt cannot always be pinpointed. Jn fact,* encroac ] ljng - on Cambodia’s independence and sovereignty 
it may well be’ that not all these conspiracies were directly try ; ng t0 bring it under its influence and dragoon it into it 
'instigated and organised, by imperialist secret services— -in some i nc j oc hina gamble. One pressure technique was constant harass 
cases they may have joined at a later stage. But this much is mcnt by US forces operating from neighbouring South Vietnam 
certain: everywhere the cloak-and-dagger operators have been They bombed and shelled Cambodian border regions am 
at work. 


Supporting Israeli aggression 

The first three months of 1970 saw plots in Iraq, Sudan, 
Lebanon and Cyprus. Some of the details have come to light. 
The. Lebanese Interior Minister, for instance, announced that US 


several times CIA agents tried to overthrow Prince Sihanoul 
and set up a reactionary regime that would abandon th 
country’s traditional neutrality and its solidarity with the Victim 
mese in their fight to repel the aggressor. 

With the US army facing increasing difficulties in Vietnam 
the Pentagon decided to step lip its activities in Cambodia. Th 
Intelligence had a hand in provoking armed clashes between the p( all< according to press reports, was to use Cambodian territor 
.ultra-Right Katacb party and the Palestinian commandos. The f or operations against the South Vietnam National Liberatioi 
Lebanese army and security forces were involved in tire fighting. p r0lU ; n wbat was conceived as a gigantic pinccr manoeuvre 
The Sudanese press points to th - Lnk between the CIA and the Apparently, the US military command began to press for actio; 
latest unsuccessful coup of the Ansar rcligmus sect and the ; n Cambodia when it found that the Vietnamisation plan was nc 
Al-Umma party, which speaks for Sudan’s capitalist and landed W orkirig out the way it had expected. And apparently Sihanouk' 
interests. In Cyprus, the pro-fascist National Front which, diplomatic tour abroad was chosen as the opportune rnomen 
press says, operates with the encouragement of the Greek and^ [Pe £j A > s “quiet Americans” to put through the plan. 

US secret services, engineered an attempt on the life of Presi- power jn phnom Pcn h j s now i n the hands of rnen who hav< 
dent Makarios. The Iraqi authorities arrested a group of army forces wkh the imperialists to halt the country’s pro 

officers and civilians charged with preparing a coup detat. The J s . ve dcvcIopmcnt anc! suppress the Indochina liberatior 

press says they had the assistance of CIA and Zionist agents. movement The' first steps in that direction were made immedi 
Each of these attempted coups had its own distinctive features. . after' the coup General Lon Nol’s conservative regime ha: 
• But all of them had one and the same political aim-to instnl ' erate V vith the US and accept military “aid’ 

pro-imperialist regimes and thereby strengthen the .mpcr.a hst ^ k v/jth ^ conscnt and approval of lhat regime, Saigor 
positions in the Middle Last and, more specifically, in thc forceSi suppor tcd by American aircraft, have invaded Cambodi; 
Eastern- Mediterranean. , , j n an attempt to outflank the NLF forces and suppress popula 

. T t ' :U aim ; doubtlessly, follows from the alignment of for cs pQrt fof Princc Sihanouk, whose followers are fighting tc 
m this strategic area. The imperialists banked on the Israeli overl [ lrow tbc conservative government and keep Cambodia i 
Btiulcncg. They thought it would write finis to the Progressive fu , and neutra , statc . 

regimes in the United Arab Republic and Syria. That hope.did The wor[d was shocked by the news of America's outrigh 
not materialise. Nor have Israel’s subsequent aggressive actions intervcnt i on in Cambodia where, as in South Vietnam and Laos 
produced the desired results. They have not weakened the pro- us t[ . s arc applying scorched earth tactics against the peace 

grcssivc regimes of these two countries. On the contrary, both population. This fresh aggression by Washington brings on 

in the UAR and Syria the government has been strengthened by ^ sa]icnt j th din!c bctwcen the coup d’dtat in Phnon 

the patriotism of the people, the assistance of the Soviet Union and ; ia)isnVs far-reaching neo-colonialist plans ii 

and the support of the world , A sia. To aI1 practical purposes, Cambodia is Lein; 


and other socialist countries and the support of the 

Communist, workers’ and national liberation movements. t f d int0 a « lhird Vietnam”, the second being Laos, when 

Wn.le giving the Israeli aggressors every assistance-modern h J2 000 Amer ican military “advisors” are involved i. 

armaments, generous loans — the US and other imperialists are 
relying more and more on their espionage and subversion 1 
machine. The events in Iraq, Sudan arid Lebanon show that 


ar against the patriotic forces. 

It can be safely said that neither the Saigon puppets nor th 
Laos and Cambodian reactionaries provide America with any 


they are using it to hamper the growing unity of the Arab states . ^ ‘ firm support - base for its reactionary war in Indo 

m the fight to liquidate the consequences of the Israel, aggres- b certainly th cannot fight lhat war with their ow; 

sinn The idea, obviously, is to concrete more friction, distrust ... .... ■ . o. 


sion. The idea, obviously, is to generate more friction, distrust 
and antagonism. That was the purpose of the CIA in Lebanon: 
armed conflicts were to provoke a major political crisis that 


Conse 


armies, even if given the latest American weapons, 
quently, the neo-colonialists will have to rely mainly on thei 

, , „ , , , , own troops and extend their operations to the whole of Indc 

would isolate the country from the progressive Arab states, ‘ h-w tVn 

, : . . j % „ . i. », .. china. But the experience of heroic Vietnam has shown tnn 

place it under a police regime and impede, if not halt altogether, .., - 

Palestinian commando action ‘ 


million interventionist troops, armed to the teeth, cannc 
a people determined to uphold it 


The aim was very much the same in Iraq and Sudan. But the SXpcUTn?c? a ^creS y °L^ freedom; a people, moreove, 


that enjoys wide international support. 


imperialists were also out to undermine the rear areas 
Arab states directly confronting Israel. Coups in Baghdad and 
Khartoum would greatly complicate the UAR’s and Syria’s 
strategic and political position. To a certain extent the same 
aim was pursued in the Nicosia plot. There have been many . 

press reports that the imperialists are anxious to overthrow the of imperialist plots and their political orientation, compared will 
MakaA|3pir<2wi0dnForpReileaaei2OiQi/fl3^O4ie GIArRDP8iO-(i)^6©1ROGO9(M)68QQ01>>t7niiation the bulk c 
and turn it into a NATO war base spearheaded against the it. naturally, is kept secret — for a categorical affirmative answei 
Arab states and serving the Israeli aggressor. We can oniy judge by the tip of the imperialist subversion ice 


New tactical elements 

Has anything substantially new been added to the technolog 
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secret role 



I By MICHAEL KRAFT 

J RcuKri N«w» Service 

I WASHINGTON — Congressional crit- 
j Ics of American involvement in Laos are 
•. showing Increasing interest in the part 
• being played by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and what they consider 
the unusual role of the U.S. ambassador. 


Mauldin ‘ th . r . 

Congo. Correspond V 

- at the time say tK LA.s 
open secret. 

i -the American assistance was re 6 ar 
ed as an important factor in ‘ ^ptag «* , 

Congo government suppress ^ 


war] 


The agency is also alleged to have fi- 
nanced air operations, including transpor . 
S and some tactical support for the 
^government neutralist forces against 
the Communists. 

Single-engine Laotian ^-28 fighters^ 


i unusual role of the U.S. ambassador* cjj . £ ^ sol- £$* SaK 

According to Sen. Stuart Symmgton., ^ 


i (D m Mo.) Ambassador, McMurtrie Godleyv iers * 
t operates in Vientiane, the Laotian capital, [n r es 
as a sort of pro-consul, directing Ameri- i the Nixc 
• can military and intelligence activities in , GodlC y ( 
addition to his normal diplomatic" func-T Laos> 
Aions. U- > Godle 

f ' Sen. William Fulbrlght (D., Ark.) ze* | f' oor rcc 
Toed in on a press report that the Agency i most voc 
for International Development (A.I.D.) In . v ° vemei 
i Laos is a cover for C.I.A. men, declaring 'j ab <>ut it. 


„ -onercssional inquiries, by Laotians a 

;*«*• say 

SlVlnd'S.fn “S' C n»» “ [ / 

Godley was assailed on the Senate • J ff, 

floor recently by Symington, one of the 7/ JjS 
most vocal critics of both the Laotian in- . f I I f 
volvement and the administration secrecy \ \ \ J 


2- • VlH VI 




lb O. LUVU LVl ■ ■ w-.rfj - 

that if true "it is another sign that we are *i Symington has been rebuffed by tne 

\ in over our heads.” •. - State Department in his demand for the 

llhough President Nixon has adopted ! ambassador's immediate recall to testify 
riic-tnciii-e nf all cas- . . before Congress. 


ite Department In his demand for the 
ibassador’s immediate recall to testify 
1 before Congress. v •' 

Fulbrlght also wants to bring the am- 


a new policy of frank disclosure of all cas- \ before congress. " ' 

ualties and air losses in Uos and has l Fulbrlght also wants to bang the am- 
' given a 4,000-word explanation of Ameri- ’ bassador home and sent a letter to the 
can policy, he has never mentioned the . state Department backing the recall oe- 

* super-secret C.I.A. y mand. j'-'V;:' 

f But Laos has been known for years as ' press reports have said there are hun- Ljft; 

an "agency country,” and C.I.A. men are ! ' dreds of C.I.A. agents in Uos, and Ful- y ... 
suspected of accounting for a large pro- bright told a reporter he thought the 
portion of the 643 Americans acknowl- agency’s operations there were costing | *, 3ll 
edged by Nixon to bo engaged in a between $200 million and $300 million a j.v. 

military advisory and logistical support ' year. .?$*i 

; role. Silver fleets of aircraft on charter to j / 

: The U.S. operation in Laos is directed ' the C.I.A. are said to have been providing ■ , \f, 

i by two men who supervised a similar - tactical support for years to Gem. Van ,, ^ 

U.S. support program in the Congo in the i Pao’s pro-government force of Meo. 

* i960’s. -'.tribesmen. ;i ! _ t 

\ . Godley, now 52, was ambassador in , Three Air America employes were , a 
? the Congo from 1964 to 1966, a time among six civilian fetaHtles wkncjj . , „ 


mm 

Wm 





i§ 

mm 


De-escalation 


’ i960’s. , tribesmen. ;i ! _ 

} . Godley, now 52, was ambassador in , Three Air America employes were , a 
•the Congo from 1964 to 1966, a time .among six civilian fatalities acknowl- . 
i when the U.S. was providing equipment ; ° * .? 

and tactical air support for the central' 

< . . . "■ it. „Min« T r. Merkel, was j 


STATINTL 


campaign •' 


ana racucai air mv 

i Congolese government’s campaign- . One of the victims, J. C. Merkel, was | 

<•* The C.I.A. operations in the Congo ' during the Communist offensive that , 
were directed by Lawrence. Devlin now a •' recaptured the strategic area. . i 

'Apolitical officer in the U.S. Embassy In' , According to press, accounts cited by] 

Vintiane but described in official docu- members of the Senate, Green Berets and 
merits as the chid ol the C.I.A. mission. W 

The Congolese air force was aupplled ^ ^ CJtAt ^ Uoi< , 

•with reconditioned U.S. twin-engine B-26 , 

2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01 601 R000900080001 -7 

; ^aLt the rebels in the eastern « 
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: Oi at its best 


■ • 7 «.: - qsgfe 


A FTER several years of wait-* '. j' 
in?: in the shadows, Ameri- | 

ca’s Central Intelligence Agency r 

may be fully operational again,, p 

l hi> week’s incredible coup in Cam- K 
bovlia. winch will have such far-reaching con- 
sequences through the entire Asian theatre, 
had the stamp of the C.I.A. at its most prc>- 
fcssional. 

Of course, there will be no olTi- M •*.**« 

Ctrl detail 011 the C.I.A. role, but it 1 R >,"* 

would be naive in today’s world to j - i 1 

attune that Prince Norodom Silts* j ‘ , J , J 

punk's overthrow wits just a luck)’ 1 ! [jj yWwj 

ajeM.-nt for the 1 United Slates. W U lui 

Way back in 1 960, the agency 
was accused bv some watchdog ««. 

American Seniors of supporting t \ f'M 

Cambodian rebels who opposed the #fV'\ fcUy fc-rsw 

Prince — an accusalion that was n,,;\ r>,.\ [;’ , 
widelv trumpeted about South-East ti iirt.W* 

•Asia, "here the C.I.A. is credited id be U W> 
with having spies in every town anu 
■ in every Government. __ 

It probably docs. d : \ 

While the super-spy agency has j v 

made erotesque mistakes over the j , 

past 10 vears. it has also scored j , 1 Y . 

/ some brilliant successes and, under y* y lil . 
the enthusiastic support of Presi- 
dent Nixon, C.I.A. director Rich- 
ard Helms and his world-wide net- n H. T 
work of spies arc doubtless more r \r 

powerful than ever. I 

Charges that they bad meddled MV l 

far too much in Asian politics ^ > 

caused the C.I.A. men to lie low 
, for ionic time, bul it was obvious 
even to a reporter on a brier visit 

to South-East Asia this month that r DPT 

the C.I.A. was “gung-ho’ again. prOMTl I C I 
/ Transport and passenger i ,i/*Mr| LI 

i pt.mes of Air America Inc., /y\|^r11uUV\ 
which Is run as a C.I.A. sub- * 

sidiarv. are to be seen in Thai- .js Nay/ ] 
* land. i,aos and South Vietnam, 
and it is common knowledge that 
tliese aircraft are used It move 
ar.mu and weapons for aecret 
projects. 


_• S"*W •' • j 

iaitii&t utiuOi, -• •, , .■,y~ . . JJ 

CJUs. chief Richard Helms . , , more powerful 
than avar 


j, ui ti 

*N *4 
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From PETER 
MICH ELMORE 
in New York 
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STATINTL 

Aerva hond . Chalk up another one for the 
CIA. The former French Congo now has a Com- 
munist regime thanks to the CIA’s sponsorship of 
the military junta that just proclaimed the Congo 
a communist republic, complete with a red flag 
and the "Internationale” as a national anthem. **7 
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Russell Warren Howe: 
"Very Optimistic" 


Africa For the Africans 
by G. Mennen Williams 
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j (Eerdmans; $5.95) j 

j* In his first major appointment after 
' taking office, JFK selected G. Mennen 
| Williams as Assistant Secretary of 

i. State for African Affairs. Williams had 

f hoped for cabinet rank -at HEW. In * 

j. compensation, he was allowed to build 
I African Affairs into a proto-ministry. 

The section had been carved out, for . 
■.administrative reasons only, a few 
\ years earlier. After "Soapy," the post 
j ' reverted to its former obscurity. Wil- 
| liams, a six-times Michigan governor, ‘ 
j, put his office on the map: probably 
not one American in one thousand 
could name the present Incumbent. 

It is from this emeritus status that . 

I Williams writes of his African expe- 
i ricnce and his views on African policy 
j (if Washington has an African policy '• 
j now, it's a closely guarded secret). '■ 

I There is a measure of real naivete in 
this bluff New Frontiersman with the ’ 
baseball coach manner. He stoutly 
( avers that the one-party state in Afri- 
ca is not fascistic, but does not elab- 
• orate beyond joining' with the pater- 
nalists to praise intra-party discussion, 
'and declare that "administration has 
, by and large been in the public inter- . 

I est." (Mussolini deserves similar praise, 

= for what it's worth.) Yet he senses the 
flavor of "American frontier life" in 
parts of Africa, and says convincingly: 

; "Perhaps the one-party system In 
Africa is a short-term, transitional ar- 
’rangement. We Americans ought to 
! remember that George Washington 
j was not confronted by an opposition 
j party" 

j He is at his best in his memoirs of 
' recent African history. On the Congo 
j he . is excellent. He writes accurately 
\ that "neither I nor any other State De- 
, partment official had any warning that 
) (President) Kasa-Vubu would make 
such a selection" (Tshombe as premier 
.In 1964). "No American encouraged 
Tshombe'a return." Indeed, he rightly 
emphasizesAdW? tfiPfclR* 

lationshlp wa» between the US' Em- 
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bassy and the new premier. He records , 
Tshombe's qualities in his newly found 
legitimacy: his courageous and suc- 
cessful barnstorming, his authority and 
- when the spirit moved him - efficien- 
cy. He notes that Tshombe only raised ■ 
his white foreign legion after efforts 
to get an African peace force failed. A, 
passionate Africanophile, Williams has 
the courage to call the Stanleyville 
paratroop rescue mission humanitarian 
and to brand as racist those who op- 
posed it. 

Curiously he believes that in all the ■ 
Congolese crises, "the US never in- 
tended to commit American forces to 
combat in the Congo." Leaving aside 
Col. Dodds and his front line col- 
leagues as "advisors," and the CIA } 
, civilians who flew the Grummans, ; 
' there was the important commitment, 
obtained by Ambassador Edmund Gul- 
lion from President Kennedy, to put 
US pursuit aircraft into action in Ka- 
tanga, in January 1963, under the UN 
s' flag, if the last UN push agalhst the 
rebels looked like foundering. 

He makes a number of minor slips 
mostly dating from the Eisenhower 
'era, but he sensitively sums up the 
Congolese dilemma: a people finding 
it hard to understand why their coun- 
' try, the richest in Africa, .could not, 

■ once independent, offer the standard 
' 'of living of Belgian colonists. He is too 
tactful, however, to give the reason: 
Congolese productivity is infinitely 
lower. 

Outside of the Congo, Williams de- 
: votes the bulk of his effort to appraisals 
J of white policy in Southern Africa. He 
notes that Africans have "lost a great 
'< deal of confidence in Great . Britain" 
because of the flabby handling of white 
Rhodesia; and he asserts that if direct 
action is not taken it "gives the lie to 
British and American expressions of 
opposition to racialism." But having 
s^^iV/e^/34ap>aA<<RDP8iege 

ing; he- has no aetjon to, offer; his de- 


, vice is to duck behind British respon- 
sibility. And in South Africa itself he is 
invariably more concerned with humor- 
ing the aggressor than seeing the 
' problem squarely from the victim's 
■ view. He notes that two million Eur- 
' afrlcans ("Coloreds") are "in language, 
.religion and way of life indistinguish- 
able from the whites, except for the 
poverty, inferior education and tradi- 
tional social ills of a depressed group " 
Afid so he proposes that whites should 
begin by "accepting" Eurafrlcans: 


• :• What must be secured is a transi- 
1 tlon'without violence to a condition 

> 1 that tyill assure rights for those now : 
j deprived as well as for those pres- j 
ently enjoying a privileged position. 1 

. • * 
'•Yet he provides no strategy for transi- ; 

tion, and rejects such unviolent solu- 
v tions as territorial partition, the cutting 
j off of investment, or navally enforced 
'sanctions, since the situation is "not a 
l “ 'present threat to peace." He goes oni 
: -‘j 

$ We do not believe it appropriate j 
1 ' for the United States to try to im- 
: pose any specific formula, nor do 
: V,’' we think it is a practical possibility 
; /' for 'us to do so. We will support any 
■ reasonable formula agreed upon by 

, a majority of the South African 

1 J people. 

J /' 1 

, ; Admittedly the atmosphere was differ- 
f ent, but the U 5 managed to impose 
' democracy on Japan, a less fascistic 
„ and more important country than 
5 . South Africa. And how is a South 
e . African majority even to emerge, let 
t alone agree, without some sort of rev* 
’'■volution? I 

v 

® US policy must steer an imagina- 

* i ■ tive but practical, determined but 

f sensitive course. •* 


4 , The situation has engendered a 


